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PREFACE 


There is a need to capsulize land use patterns and trends 
in Ontario and Quebec incorporating data from the 1976 census 
results. This report attempts to summarize interrelated urban, 
urban-related and agricultural land uses, which compete for 
land from the same provincial base. 


This report has two objectives: 


l. To examine trends in land use over the period 1951-76, 
particularly utilizing data collected during the 1976 Census 
of Agriculture, and to consider projections of trends into the 
future; and 


2. To present unpublished 1976 Census of Agriculture data 
at the level of farms with sales of $50 or more. 


The 1976 Census of Agriculture data presented in this 
report are from farms with sales of $50 or more, allowing 
direct comparison with data for the previous decade. The 
regular series of 1976 Census of Agriculture reports published 
uses data from farms with $1,200 or more in sales. 


All of the land use data is presented in metric units. 


In the first part of this report, farm and nonfarm uses 
are measured at a macro-scale. This comparison shows up the 
obvious fact that farmland accounts for only a small part of 
the land base. 


The second part focuses on farmland, noting several farm- 
land use patterns. Comments are made on the changing structure 
of agriculture in Ontario and Quebec, including the increasing 
Size of farm units and the growing proportion of cropland to 
total farmland. Sub-provincial and regional data on farming 
enterprises are also presented. 


The final part, Demand for Rural Land, discusses urban, 
para-urban and recreational land requirements, and concludes 
with a summary of urban area projections to 1991 and 2001. 


MAJOR LAND USES, 1976 


Tables 1 and 2 estimate the land area in different uses for 1976. 
Various assumptions were made in the derivation of estimates for uses 
where gaps existed in the data (Appendix A). The initial breakdown of 
the land area is into farm and nonfarm areas. Ontario's total nonfarm 
area (85.5 million ha) accounts for 93.2 percent of the total land area; 
while Quebec's nonfarm area (131.7 million ha) comprises 97.0 percent of 
the total land area. 


FARM AREA 


Farm area accounts for 6.8 percent of the total land area in Ontario 
and 3.0 percent in Quebec. Of Ontario's 6.3 million ha of farmland, 4.5 
Million ha are classed as improved farmland (i.e., cropland, improved 
pasture, summer fallow, and other improved) in 1976. The remaining 1.8 
million ha of unimproved farmland is almost equally divided between wood- 
land and other unimproved land. Quebec's 4.0 million ha of farmland in 
1976 is comprised of: 2.4 million ha, improved; 1.2 million ha, woodland; 
and 452,000 ha, other unimproved. 


of the total farmland 56 percent is under crops in Ontario, compared 
to 46 percent in Quebec. In terms of the total land area, cropland 
accounts for only 3.8 and 1.4 percent in Ontario and Quebec respectively. 


NONFARM AREA 


Nonfarm land, comprised of forest land, special use areas, and other 
land not specifically accounted for elsewhere, accounts for more than 9 
out of every 10 ha of the total land area in Ontario and Quebec. 


FOREST LAND 


Forest land, most of which has stands suitable for regular harvest, 
accounts for the largest part of the land area, covering 43.0 million ha 
in Ontario and 69.5 million ha in Quebec. Combined, Ontario and Quebec 
account for over 41 percent of the total estimated standing timber in 
Canada.t In Quebec 75 percent of the standing timber is coniferous, 
compared to 61 percent in Ontario. 


Canada Year Book 1975 (Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1975), p. 426. 


Table 1.—<Summary of Major Land Uses, Ontario, 1976 
—]—]——————— yyy > ——————————————EeEeE—EeE——EeEe—eE—————e—eeEeEeE————~—eEeEeEeEeEE=EeEeE———eEeeeeEeEeee 


Hectares, % of total 
Major land use ‘000 land area 
FARM AREA? 
Improved farmland: 
Cropland ceoeeeeegeee eeee @ eeeee#ee#s#se*evse#erkeefteeee#eee#@® Soo 3.8 
Improved PaSture <2. .Rickesets oc cseretstove cle ethane c! eevee 743 8 
ENG re clase ss iciere wie ic the «chia ee s/o c eis tenenenenate Sears, Sic 230 3 
TOCA le Aviso aieie cloteleis aietere ah ete clot cists teeta wisteteretetere 4,480 4.9 
Unimproved farmland: 
Woddland bf e ec Sue ore Saree es oetne oe 833 9 
Other eeeeeeses#h4oeseee#eee##oe#eee#ee#sees eoeeee#e#eeegegekeew5meeete eeee#e 949 lee O 
TOCCATA See ce ele eee ess re ra ee pr oe 19 
TOTAL eeee#ee#eeseee#sgx#s#.eee*1ee#*ese#esseeeseseeseessgeeegrseg#sese#eree#ee#ee#e#ee# 6,262 6.8 
NONFARM AREA 
Forest land: 
Tota L NONTreserEved vs. cicie eisleye eieis stele tacoue vane ehoveeceta 43,013 46.9 
Special use areas: 
Urban, execlusivecol jagricul ture v2 eiels eiers 1,494 6 
Transportation ptaci Lie POs. s.r.. ose oreuienckess oie coke mY -6 
Total! O10) 6) 40e-ebeLe ee ele ee7eees eoeeeesesese3s#ee#ege#e#skeeteteee#eee# Zip OL DP 
NaELOna DUparks ye oe cco ose sie lonete en eat ctace. hoe clalete 192 me 
Provincial parks eeeeesee485ecsee#eseeseceee2n7e#eeeuxee#ee8egse#ee#eee# 4,743 Gr? 
ENGLANELESCTVES awe. atelovsiciet se) oc cieiets cele ec ocerataters’s 670 csi 
Total eoeeees#eeses#se#e#sesessexskhoeee1ee*eeeeereerssgc¢é3$ee#e#erPkekeereenr#e#eeve LOL Sess 
Band unaccounted, LOM tae.1s tes aletereichsis is cles ¢, 6 ehaieiars 34,852 38.0 
TOTAL isis oye: @ aceieuerebavsae: acct sueists lens erenehauetesaucks oheusiekehcieker cue 85,481 93.62 
TOTAL |= LANDPARL At erate ereloreretetoretoteterclctatereterc otenctete eietens 917.743 100.0 


“pata for farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more. 


NOTE: See Appendix A for discussion of other terms and data 
sources, 


SPECIAL USE AREA 


Four special uses are identified: urban and urban related uses, 
national parks, provincial parks, and Indian reserves. These areas 
account for 8.3 percent of Ontario's total land area and, 16.7 percent of 
Quebec's. Quebec leads significantly in area of national and provincial 
parks: 21.2 million ha as compared to 4.9 million ha in Ontario. These 
park areas account for 5.4 and 15.6 percent of the land area in Ontario 
and Quebec respectively. Indian reserves, another class in this category 
of land uses, occupy 0.7 and 0.06 percent of the total land area in 
Ontario and Quebec respectively. 


Urban and urban related uses include the area of incorporated cities, 
towns and villages with populations of 2,500 and over (minus the farmland 


Table 2.—Summary of Major Land Uses, Quebec, 1976 











. Hectares, % OF total 
Major land use "000 land area 
FARM AREA@ 
Improved farmland: 
i geyon 820016 yeaa Maran Ieee eee Peete REIS OIE See 1,848 1.4 
TMOTOVEG PaSCULC fs sscus ous + 6 midis ie ie \elats aie? etistere eitiete 470 ee 
QEINS Yas aisles ss iors 6: 410] emi e tate Lo ots sof tih olt © sta bls < sisis 79 Pg 
Total! cooeeoereerereeewe ee eee eee eee eee e eee eee eee 2,397 1.8 
Unimproved farmland: 
Woodtandi tv, .etutee onl. 2o. .etehestts Site Fevo late eateese 1,160 -9 
Other eeeene#s#§5seee#s#sgserses«sexetoeeeeees3#eres#3#§§erskeeeeeeeee? 452 ENS 
Total eeesee#e eeee3«se4eeesrerstenerteeteeeee eeeee7s#se#eeee7see¢vee 6 22 eee 
TOTAL eeee#scscses#scscseee0eesnHeee3escescseeee#ee#es#scseee#ee#e#e#8er#8e¢ee eee7e5eee8e8¢e8es 4,009 BO 
NONFARM AREA 
Forest land: 
LOGS MONEE SCLVCO 5c sues 6 4 a8 6.4.9 0 8 ise p66 ee 616 5 69,508 sf 
Special use areas: 
Drban dread, exclusive OL agriculcure ...ss< Les aS, 
TVANSPOLtACLON. TLACLIACICS .a.00e0 0 siSneie siete eie:-6 291 32 
OC OUL Es ht antes oEiEie «Gla ole Gloid 4.50.50 etal » Rae 2% 2 1,454 A ep 
PONV. “TOTS Stes stale els belek ele “ole lelels ofoceNeraiale:« ste tet 78 Aah 
Provincia lsiparks iS) Lorestsii..54 .cateeh exes 20s Loe 
Indian reserves ..... SD Setar wisi clieile bole! otatehete - 78 Bae 
POGAd ste steete lets ORs ota hops ds a haxep ets aeue Lc obaeter sisterekis 22s 16.7 
Land unaccounted: Lor? to. sis cies Pte ee eles ol SO yoga Pas a 
REY ED eentse hele ateva ears ene 6 as eet sioiee aia Pekedacede isceus ier ales te caXe LS pee 97.0 
ANOMVAIL: JIVNMIDY INSWN SGA GRAB Ooo OOOO OODUUOOUUDOL anoao6 135,782 100.0 


“pata for farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more. 


NOTE: See Appendix A for a discussion of other terms and data 
sources. 


within the urban centers), and the area of surfaced roadways, railway 
right-of-ways and of federal Department of Transport owned airports. The 
following qualifications must be made before using these estimates. The 
land area within the boundaries of incorporated urban centers is larger 
than the actual built-up area, often including some rural land. 
Additional built-up areas such as rural (including year-round and 
summer) residences, unincorporated villages and hamlets, and incorporated 
towns and villages with less than 2,500 population are not included in the 
total. The area of transportation facilities as calculated excludes: 
some road allowances set aside in survey plats which are neither surfaced 
nor in use; railway spurs, and some airport sites (particularly municipal 
and private airfields). 


The total area of urban and urban related uses is estimated at 2.0 
million ha or 2.2 percent of the total land area in Ontario, and 1.5 
million ha or 1.1 percent in Quebec, based on the above qualifications 
and the assumptions outlined in Appendix A. 


LAND UNACCOUNTED FOR 


Thirty-eight percent of the land area in Ontario and 29.1 percent in 
Quebec has not been specifically accounted for elsewhere in Tables 1 and 
2. As stated in Appendix A, this category includes among others: 


1. Waste land such as open muskeg, swamp and rock; 


2. Forested areas not capable of producing stands of trees at least 
4 inches (approximately 10 cm) dbh (diameter at breast height) on 10 
percent of the area; 


3. Forested areas excluded from the categories of "Forest Land," 
"National Parks," and "Provincial Parks." These could be forests in 
conservation areas, nature preserves, etc., and small, scattered patches 
of forest (other than farm woodland); 


4. Other federal and provincial institutional lands (e.g., CFB Camp 
Borden, research stations); 


5. Unincorporated urban areas (including rural residences) or 
incorporated urban areas with populations less than 2,500; 


6. Transportation use areas not included in the above "Transporta- 
tion Facilities" category; and 


7. Power transmission corridors. 


AGRICULTURAL USE OF LAND* 


Farmland accounts for a relatively minor proportion of the total 
provincial land areas. Farmland which accounted for 9.8 and 5.0 percent 
of the total land area in Ontario and Quebec respectively in 1951, 
accounted for 6.8 and 3.0 percent respectively by 1976. 


Over the 25-year period, 1951-76 Ontario's total farmland decreased 
almost 2.2 million ha or 25.9 percent — from 8,449,857 ha to 6,261,705. 


Quebec's farmland area declined almost 2.8 million ha or 41.0 percent 
over the same period— from 6,793,216 ha in 1951 to 4,008,945 ha in 1976. 


Total farmland in Ontario and Quebec declined in all five time 
periods (1951-56, 1956-61, 1961-66, 1966-71 and 1971-76) (Table 3). Both 
provinces showed declines peaking in 1966-71. Decreases were at a minimum 
in 1971-76 in Ontario, and in 1951-56 in Quebec. In Ontario, 5-year 
decreases in total farmland have ranged between 198,000 ha and 754,000 ha, 
while in Quebec they have ranged between 355,000 ha and 844,000 ha. For 
all periods Quebec lost proportionally more farmland than Ontario — and 
this from a smaller total farmland base. 


The period, 1971-76 saw Ontario's cropland increase by 327,777 ha, 
and Quebec's, by 92,073 ha. Ontario's cropland also increased during 
1961-66; but, in Quebec there have been no other increases over a 5-year 
period. 


The period, 1966-71, had the greatest decreases of cropland in both 
provinces — 203,496 ha in Ontario and 335,559 ha in Quebec. These crop- 
land decreases accounted for 27.0 percent of Ontario's total decrease in 
farmland and 39.8 percent of Quebec's during that 5-year period. 


FARM SIZE 


There has been a greater relative decrease in the number of farms 
than in total farmland over the period, 1951-76. Whereas Ontario farms 
numbered 149,920 in 1951, by 1976 they numbered 88,801—a decline of 
40.8 percent. In Quebec, the number of farms decreased 61.6 percent from 
5a, sso i slool tO, Only Dil,ocr an LoVG. 


tata for 1976 for farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more. 


NOTE: See Appendix B for discussion of census definition changes 
and Appendix C for other census definitions. 
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Figure 3 - Average Size of Census Farms 


Commensurate with the above changes in farm acreage and farm 
numbers, there has been an increase in the average size of farms in the 
provinces (Figure 3). Although Quebec farms were smaller than Ontario's 
in 1951 (average size in Quebec was 50.6 ha and in Ontario, 56.4 ha), 
this situation had reversed by 1971. Quebec farms increased over 27 ha 
in average size to 77.7 ha from 1951-76 while farms in Ontario increased 
about 14 ha in average size to 70.5 ha. This increase in Quebec's farm 
Size reflects a continuing reliance on extensive agriculture in the areas 
outside the Montreal plain. 


Table 4 gives the distribution of farms by size groups for 1951 and 
1976. The number of farms less than 1.2 ha in size increased during this 
period, partly as a result of a change in the definition of a census farm 
since 1951 (Appendix B). Other small and medium-sized farms, however, 
decreased in number from 1951 to 1976. While the numbers of farms 1.2 to 
96.7 ha in size decreased 30 to 60 percent in Ontario and 50 to 80 percent 
in Quebec, the number of farms 97.1 to 161.5 ha in both provinces 
decreased 10 percent or less. 


The decline in small-sized farms (1.2 to 27.9 ha) can be attributed 
partly to the elimination of small farm units and their amalgamation into 
larger, more efficient agricultural operations. 


Table 4.— Farm Size Characteristics, 


1951 and 1976 
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% % of 
No. of farms total farms 
————____ change ——— 
Farm size, acres & hectares? 1951 1976 1951-76 1951 1971 
ONTARIO 
Under 3 (Underehy2y so. ese 652 1426 +118.7 4 1.6 
3-9 (1 B23 56) e.c:< ore a Gp 33 37 300 -49.7 4.5 328 
10-69 (ASO=2 720) 0 sis0rs) 26,243 17,357 -32.0 Bs5 2024 
70-129 (ZBECS OZ. kiss ciel er 53,4598 23,035 -56.9 35.6 26.0 
130-179 (5256s) 204). »  cisvens 24,893. 117579 -53.4 16.6 Leal 
180-239 C7J2QIB=9G07 i ss ee ore 13; (GOrm by. 200 -40.4 pI Aas L226 
240-399 (O71 Sea OLAS): dors acs 14,265, £2,./82 -10.4 955 14.4 
400-559 (16169=22622)\. Beiec Bia Bis )e, 4,457 +3127 ? Mee: D0 
560-759 (22656-3072) 2 terre 992 lf 762 +79.6 af 220 
760-1119 (3077. 6=452..0) Metetere 6 368 900 +144.6 3 1.0 
1120-1599 (453 S2=64751) (ce. 101 268 +165.3 Ps a3 
1600 Stover: §(64725"540ver) “2%. 49 128 +1612 2 es el 
TOCA Lvs. s cle cieieiela.s cistsca eteislete sleveiste 149,920 88,801 -40.8 LO020) 20020 
QUEBEC 
Under 3 (Under SZ) vers <ieecs 222 539 +142.8 a2 LA0 
3-9 (P2526) iewists otels ie 27200 yaa -50.8 Le 7, Zac 
10-69 (BlOmo TO Wasie era PURGE T | Gyoso -68.0 L539 1363 
70-129 (283345252) se otecee 58, 2864 12;,443 -78.6 43.3 2ail 
130-179 (52 36= 72574) «0 cisions 21,983 8,438 -61.6 16.4 16.4 
180-239 (7258596 057) ois cents 7,543 8,182 = 553 Look 159 
240-399 (97 Sl=VOLe Sir. ste LOV257 9,452 -7.9 726 1S.3 
400-559 (LOL C9=22622)) 2 cise 1,832 3,091 +68.7 1.4 6.0 
560-759 (22676=307-.2) (etext 402 7 OL2 mt abel a a 2.0 
760-1119 (307..63452-8) ca. 3s vig Bat 381 +24.3 nal oor 
1120-1599 (45332=647. 1) - usec 39 73 +87.2 =H oul 
1600 & over (647.5 & over) .... 26 30 +15.4 ae a 
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a : : : ; : 
Approximate metric equivalents in hectares in brackets. 


Sources: Census of Canada, 1951, Vol. VI, Table 16; and unpublish- 
ed data for farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more, Census of 
Agriculture, 1976. 


Farms over 161.9 ha in size increased in number in both provinces 
from 1951 to 1976 as more farmers sought additional land through purchases 
and rentals to complement their farm operations. The percentage increases 
in numbers of large-sized farms ranged from 30 to 165 percent in Ontario 
and from 15 to 150 percent in Quebec. The absolute change in the number 
of very large farms, however, was not great: in Ontario the number of 
farms 161.9 ha and over in size increased from 4,895 in 1951 to 7,535 in 
1976, and in Quebec from 2,410 to 4,587. 


Both provinces show a concentration of medium-sized farms in all 
operator age groups —about 50 to 60 percent of all farms in each age 
group are 28.3 to 96.7 ha in size (Table 5). 


Table 5.—Distribution of Farms by Size Class and Age of Operator, 
Ontario and Quebec, 1976 








Farm size, acres & hectares? . 





Under 70 70-239 240 & over 

Age of operator (23303) (204320647) C9750) Total farms 
ONTARIO = = a aes “ 
UNOS Pe 2 Os oct as toueke: ota %. a Bae 56.33 20 Lok 10050 
ZOE PEs ie ns Shels, Sele k oc 02 Ae 520 28.53 12,642 100.0 
SORA AUe tle «iad 0 whe eee le.s 25.9 49.2 24.9 19,904 100.0 
AD =OS Lie oo Civeitetere «08 23.3 509 253 24,516 100.0 
Di iis. 4! owls vale hovel aie. e.-« XE ENT | 53.4 2229 10,344 100.0 
OC tere cea sisi esliaue eee 26.3 54.6 Loe 8,308 100.0 
65-60 thine Gtite ts ater < 2931. 5AM, 16.8 5478 100.0 
FOR SVOV EH Ss relerec ws sce.20si6 S269 522.6 14.5 Lays ls) TOO. 0 

Add ages ster. e piereeia 25.5 514.6 2250 88,801 LOO ..:0 
QUEBEC 
URGET 254 . Sire chee ete ln's:s Lge: 54.8 28. 1 17207 LOO. O 
ZO SALT Sg kieteratoxreveele «3 16.3 See 30,0 85 119 100.0 
SOBAA oes Sieis feveile aie anes. 14.4 55.0 30.6 21,882 100.0 
A= DA cplensuctotenciarsusvonevense deSicws 56.6 Ziad Lip 3 Oud: 1LO0«0 
BB DOM eee state stelets oes s 16.6 Sos / 24.7 6,442 100.0 
60-64 ..... ac temetere ees s Zico ahs 4 19.4 4,404 LOO 0 
GO OOo tael arn eo cteteta a eo. es Zoe4 59.4 LS sce 2,260 100.0 
[OMe OVEY Pals tsssntcticts e406 28.8 56.9 14,3 IO 22 100.0 

ALAM AGES ccs ass es 1655 5623 212 BL PoS7. 100.0 


“approximate metric equivalents in hectares in brackets. 


Source: Census of Agriculture, 1976, unpublished data for farms 
with agricultural sales of $50 or more. 


In Ontario, small farms (less than 28.3 ha) account for 22 to 30 per- 
cent of farms in each age category. The fact that small farms are more 
prevalent among older farmers (over 60) and large farms (97.1 ha and over), 
among young and middle-aged farmers (25 to 54) suggests that: beginning 
operators start with smaller farms to establish themselves as farmers; 
middle-aged farmers need larger farms for their large-scaled agriculture 
operations; and older farmers reduce their operations to preretirement 
level operations (or have smaller operations because they never operated 
large farm units). 


Proportionally, Quebec has fewer small farms than Ontario. Small 
farms (under 28.3 ha) in Quebec, account for less than 18 percent in the 
operator age groups up to 59 years and between 20 and 30 percent of the 
farms for older operators. On the other hand, larger farms (97.1 ha and 
over) are more prevalent among young and middle-aged farmers (up to 54 
years of age), where they account for over 25 percent of the farms in 
those age groups, than among older farmers in Quebec and even among 
similar age groups in Ontario. 
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Table 6.—Ffarmland in Ontario and Quebec, 








1951 1956 1961 1966 1971 1976 
ONTARIO 
Improved land: seis 
Cropland sis.<6 e2 < e1 3,498,629 3,326,276 32357565 3,382,662 3,179,166 3, 506, 943 
PAS CULE Isle aiaisls a clale ole 273095298 1,404,537 1,333,685 1,188,033 945,526 743,285 
Summer fallow ...... 135,069 135,154 99,084 93,018 96, 281 USO 
QENCY es clereislers alse eisters 193,779 221,804 203,199 194,257 gS Thief ss 153,841 
PO talos reretetereto a <ieters Ly ALS TTA: SF OSie vas 4,869,551 4,857,970 4,396, 748 4,479,604 
Unimproved land: 
Vfeverolbeitel Graresc5io 6 ac 1,559,162 1,3517193 1,318,299 1,147,048 931,028 832, 629 
OERCE fe cictohe! stein + © Oe OBIMOZO 1,606,043 1,330,604 1,208,926 1,132,243 949, 472 
TOtal Mereeis cists </- tele ES SLs 1082 2,957,236 2,648, 903 ZS oD O74 27063) 271 1 782 eL0n 
TOTA Wetelotetoleie elatetare te -- 8,449,857 8,045,007 7,518, 454 7,213,944 6, 460, 019 62615705 
QUEBEC 
Improved land: 
Croplandiecectessiccteos (2p S402 10 2,245,812 2,109, 748 2,090, 776 DO Rea TL 1, 847, 507 
BASCULC M cisieie sts: s) <0). = 1,086, 669 1,069, 489 936,018 858, 395 692, 865 470, 314 
Summer fallow ...... 19,054 27,147 Mes 7AS}S} 19, 740 3S} (0}oy ki 20, 441 
OENSK i orerete chatotetets,<7o0 0.6 123,958 149,922 117,998 £18,575 129, 086 58/537 


WWReewl Goccucocoone  BpSUwApeys 3,492, 370 3,182,519 3,087, 486 2 ,OLO R219 Por Silsy TEKS) 


Unimproved land: 


Woodland ......2.--- Pa SMT) Aen TSO TP oZ LOLs FID 28695 1, 254,088 1,160, 062 
Other 2/2. wi. jose oooac 842,999 S725253 741,793 598,625 506, 749 452,084 
Total .......see- nS 220 7200 2,946, 230 2,563,406 PD APR SPAS, LOO 7837 1,612,146 
TOTAL ....- AbGowecocean BAUS ZS 6,438,600 5,745,925 5,214,806 4,371,056 4,008,945 





Source: -Census of Agriculture, 1951, 1956, 1961, 1966, 1971, 1976. 1951 and 1956 data 
for farms (a) three acres or more in size; or (b) 1 to 3 acres in size with agricultural 
production valued at $250 or more. 1961 to 1976 data for farms one acre or more in size with 
sales of agricultural production of $50 or more. 


NOTE: See also Appendix B for definition changes of a census farm between 1951 and 1976 
and Appendix C for definition of census terms. 


USE OF FARMLAND 


Improved farmland accounted for 60.8 percent of Ontario's 8.4 
million ha of farmland and 52.6 percent of Quebec's 6.8 million ha in 
1951 (Table 6). By definition, improved land is the aggregate of crop- 
land, improved pasture, summer fallow, and other improved land (e.g., 
barnyards, cultivated lands that were lying idle). These four farmland 
categories in 1951 totaled 5,136,775 ha in Ontario and 3,572,956 ha in 
Quebec. 


The area of improved land declined in both provinces over the next 
20 years; however, in 1971-76 improved land increased in Ontario as the 
result of a significant increase in the area under crops but continued 
to decline in Quebec. By 1976 Ontario's improved land decreased by 12.8 
percent to 4,479,604 ha and Quebec's by 32.9 percent to 2,396,799 ha 
since 1951. Some of this decline in improved land is attributable to 
farm abandonment. But part is also a result of encroachment by other 
uses on farm and other rural lands; direct urban expansion as well as 
urban-related and urban infra-structure uses, such as rural residences 
and transportation facilities, take increasing amounts of rural land. 


Unimproved farmland, comprised of woodland and other unimproved 
land (e.g., native pasture, wasteland, marsh), has declined in both 


ad 


provinces at a faster rate than improved farmland. Between 1951 and 1976 
Ontario's unimproved farmland decreased 46.2 percent from 3.3 million ha 
to 1.8 million ha; Quebec's decreased 49.9 percent from 3.2 million ha 

to 1.6 million ha. Three factors account for much of the decrease in 
unimproved farmland: upgrading of farmland from unimproved to improved, 
farm abandonment, and urban encroachment (particularly in the form of 
rural residences on the more rugged land). 


As a net result of the above trends, the total area of farmland in 
the provinces declined 25.9 and 41.0 percent in Ontario and Quebec respec-— 
tively from 1951 to 1976. But, the proportion of improved farmland to 
total farmland increased from 1951 to 1976: in Ontario from 60.8 to 71.5 
percent and in Quebec from 52.6 to 59.8 percent (Figure 4). 


CROPLAND 


Cropland, the largest component of improved farmland, accounted for 
68.1 percent of the improved farmland in Ontario in 1951. Cropland area 
declined over the next 20 years from less than 3.5 million ha to less than 
3.2 million ha (there was an increase in 1961-66). The significant 
increase of 327,777 ha (10.3 percent) since 1971 in Ontario's cropland 
resulted in a total of 3,506,943 ha in 1976— just over 8,000 ha more than 
in 1951. Cropland accounted for a larger proportion of total farmland in 
1976— 56.0 sercent——than in 19517(44h. a >percent). 


Cropland in Quebec, which accounted for 65.6 percent of the improved 
land declined 25 percent from 1951 to 1971—a decrease of almost one-half 
million ha from a 1951 total of about 2.3 million ha. Since 1971, Quebec 
has also experienced an increase in cropland (although smaller than the 
increase in Ontario). ~From 1971 to 1976 cropland increased 927073 ha 
(5.2 percent) to 1,847,507 ha. The net result, however, has been a 
decline of 25.9 percent in Quebec cropland from 1951 to 1976. In 1951, 
34.5 percent of the total farmland was in crops, in 1976 46.1 percent. 


The proportion in cropland increased as other farmland was withdrawn 
from agriculture at a faster rate than cropland and as other farmland 
areas were upgraded to cropland. 


IMPROVED PASTURE 


Improved pasture declined from 1951 to 1976, by 43.2 percent in 
Ontario, and 56.7 percent in Quebec. Improved pasture, considered by 
some to be interchangeable with cropland, has decreased partly due to a 
shift of this land into crops. Many livestock enterprises are concen- 
trating more on intensive cultivation of forage crops than on grazing of 
the animals. The remainder of the decline in improved pasture resulted 
from shifts out of agriculture or to less intensive agricultural uses 
(e.g., scrub land, unimproved pasture). 


WOODLAND 


Woodland, often used as farm woodlots for timber on a regular or 
irregular harvest basis, supply the farmer with cash income. Maple 
woodlots on farms are frequently tapped for sap. According to the 1971 
census 8,286 Quebec farmers tapped over 12 million trees while 1,536 
Ontario farmers tapped 666,000 trees (no comparable data was collected 
ine Lo 76) % 
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Total farmland 6 261 705 ha Total farmland 4 008 945 ha 





Figure 5 - Farmland Ontario and Quebec, 1976 


The total area of woodland on farms in Ontario and Quebec decreased from 
1951 to 1976. By 1976 farm woodland in Quebec accounted for 28.9 percent (1.2 
million ha) of the total farmland area, and in Ontario, 13.3 percent (0.8 
million ha). 


SUMMARY 


Figure 5 illustrates the status of farmland in 1976 in Ontario and Quebec. 
Cropland, the largest farmland category in both provinces, and improved pasture, 
together account for 68 percent (4.3 million ha) of the total farmland in Ontario 
and 58 percent (2.3 million ha) in Quebec—almost half as much as Ontario. 


Figure 6 illustrates the breakdown of cropland by major crop uses. In both 
Ontario and Quebec field crops are the major crop; their areas comprise over 97 
percent of the cropland in each province with other crops (i.e., vegetables, tree 
and small fruits, greenhouses and nurseries) accounting for the remaining 3 
percent. 


REGIONAL CONCENTRATIONS OF FARMLAND USES 


There are significant concentrations of farmland (over 60 percent of county 
area) in Ontario in the extreme eastern counties, along the Lake Ontario shore 
and west of Hamilton (Figure 7). Total farmland in all the Golden Horseshoe 
counties (at the western tip of Lake Ontario) is less than 60 percent of the 
county area. For all of the counties on the Shield, however, less than 10 
percent of the land area is in farms. 
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Total cropland 3 506 943 ha Total cropland 1 847 507 ha 





Figure 6 - Cropland in Ontario and Quebec, 1976 


Many Quebec counties south of the St. Lawrence River, west of Quebec City 
have 61 to 80 percent of the land area in farms and a few have over 80 percent 
(Figure 8). Urban demands on land cause a drop in the proportion of county 
area that is farmland around Montreal. East of Quebec City and in the Gaspe 
farmland accounts for 10 to 40 percent of the total county land areas. Farmland 
along the north shore of the St. Lawrence River accounts for only 10 to 20 per- 
cent of the land area. Farmland in these counties is concentrated in the 
southern parts along the St. Lawrence River, whereas the county areas extend 
into the Laurentians and Canadian Shield to the north. 


Cropland in Ontario is concentrated in the counties to the west and south- 
west of Lake Ontario (Figure 9) which have 61 to 80 percent of the total farm- 
land in crops. The combined cropland of the nine counties of Essex, Kent, Elgin, 
Lambton, Middlesex, Perth, Oxford, Brant, and Haldimand-Norfolk (1.3 million ha) 
accounts for 37 percent of the total cropland in Ontario; yet the total land 
area of these counties is only 2.3 percent of the land area of the Province. 


Secondary concentrations of cropland in Ontario (where cropland accounts 
for 41 to 60 percent of total farmland in a county) occur to the north and north- 
west of Lake Ontario and in Eastern Ontario. 


Cropland in Quebec is concentrated around Montreal (particularly to the 
east and south) where most of the counties have over 60 percent of the farmland 
in crops (Figure 10). The 14 counties of Soulanges, Beauharnois, Chateauguay, 
Ile-de-Montreal, and Ile-Jesus, Laprairie, Napierville, St. Jean, L'Assomption, 
Vercheres, Chambly, St. Hyacinthe, Rouville, Iberville, and Bagot account for 


a5 


18.9 percent (349,000 ha) of the total cropland in Quebec, but only for 
0.6 percent of the total provincial area. In other words, one-fifth of 
Quebec's cropland is located within a semicircle of less than 80 km radius 
to the east and south of Montreal. Cropland accounts for 41 to 60 percent 
of the total farmland elsewhere along the St. Lawrence River. The rest of 
the Quebec counties have 40 percent or less of their total farmland in 
crops. 


Figures 11 and 12 show more precisely the provincial distributions of 
cropland in 1976. Large areas of cropland occur in the western and south- 
western parts of Southern Ontario. Various voids and less dense areas 
occur around several urban centers in Southern Ontario and in areas of 
poorer physical conditions for crop growth. Dispersed, small pockets of 
cropland appear in the northern part of the Province. 


In Quebec, cropland is generally concentrated along both shores of 
the St. Lawrence. Dispersed cropland acreages occur to the south and 
Major extensions of cropland to the north occur around Lake St. Jean, 
along the river valleys from the Ottawa River, and in the Clay Belts of 
Northern Quebec at the boundary with Northern Ontario. 


Improved pasture is found in surprisingly uniform proportions through- 
out most counties of Ontario and Quebec. Most of the counties have 10 to 
25 percent of the farmland in pasture with the exception of some counties 
around Montreal, between Hamilton and Windsor, and in the Shield. 


Regional variations are evident in farming activities. Figures 13 
and 14 show the proportion of farms (having sales of $2,500 or more) in 
the county specializing! in grain corn, other small grains, wheat or other 
field crops in 1976. The favorable climatic and soil conditions of 
Ontario's southwestern counties explain the relatively high proportion (up 
to 70 percent) of grain corn, other small grains, wheat or other field 
crops speciality farms, particularly in the counties from Essex to Brant. 


While Quebec's major pocket of grain corn, other small grains, wheat 
or other field crops speciality farms is in about half a dozen counties to 
the east of Montreal; not more than 30 percent of the farms in any of 
these counties specialize in these crops. 


The percentage of grain corn, other small grains, wheat, or other 
field crops speciality farms in the other counties of both provinces ranges 
between 5 and 15 percent in Ontario and up to 10 percent in Quebec. In 
1976 there were 16,200 and 2,870 grain corn, other small grains, wheat or 
other field crops speciality farms (with sales of $2,500 or more) in 
Ontario and Quebec respectively. 


The predominance of dairy or livestock (cattle, hogs or sheep) 
speciality farms in most counties of both provinces is obvious from Figures 
15 and 16. In Quebec, of the total 37,270 farms (with sales of $2,500 or 
more), 26,583 farms (71.3 percent) are dairy or livestock speciality farms; 
in Ontario 33,960 farms (50.2 percent) of a total of 67,613 farms 
specialize in these products. Half of the counties in Ontario and Quebec 
have over 70 percent of all farms specializing in either dairying or live- 
stock. Only 10 percent of the counties in Quebec and 20 percent in Ontario 
have less than 40 percent of the farms as dairy or livestock speciality 
farms. 


1 the criterion for specializing is that a farm would derive 51.0 
percent or more of its total potential sales from a particular commodity. 
Census of Agricuiture, 1976. 
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DEMAND FOR RURAL LAND 


The area of land in agricultural production at any one time is the 
result of a response to factors operative in agricultural and/or non- 
agricultural sectors over a period of time and at varying intensities. 


The loss or abandonment of farmland, which is no new 
phenomenon, may be either active or passive. On the 
active side, thousands of acres which once were used 
for farming have been lost when they were converted 
to such other uses as housing development, commercial 
and industrial establishments, highways, airports, 
reservoirs, military reservations, and state or 
national forests. On the negative [passive] side, in 
some areas former farmland has simply been abandoned, 
permitted to grow up in brush, and has eventually 
reverted to woodland. Individual fields may be 
abandoned on a farm which continues to operate, or 
the whole farm may be abandoned ... 


Statistics are available showing where and how much change in farm- 
land area has occurred; however, no data is available to show why the 
land area has changed, and from what or to what uses the land was 


transferred. 


The process whereby land is allocated between agriculture and other 
uses is difficult to ascertain and takes a large number of factors into 
account. 


Popular belief holds that urban uses and urban-related uses are to 
be blamed for the loss in farmland; however, this has not been supported 
by research results to date: 


For the whole province [Ontario] (1941-1966), there 
was a net loss of 428 acres [173 ha] of farmland for 
each 1,000 people added to the population. Clearly, 
not all of this loss can be attributed to the con- 
version of agricultural land to nonagricultural uses, 
since other processes such as land abandonment have 
also had an effect. 


Le Hart, "Loss and Abandonment of Cleared Farmland in the Eastern 
United States," Annals of the Association of American Geographers, LVIII 
(1968), p. 418. 


2 

J.F. Howard, "The Impact of Urbanization of the Prime Agricultural 
Lands in Southern Ontario," M.A. Research Report, University of Waterloo, 
bL972)% De 20. 
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--- while the data is unsatisfactory, it appears that 
only a small portion of the land going out of farming 
is going directly into urban uses. Indications are 
that development is taking less than 5 percent ... 
Some lands are being purchased by a variety of indi- 
vidual urban investors, and for a variety of reasons.1 


About 200,000 acres [about 81,000 ha] of land are 
passing out of farming per year in New York State from 
a total of land in farms of about 12 million acres [5 
million ha]. Perhaps 15,000 acres [6,000 ha] per year 
go into true urban uses with at least another 15,000 
[6,000 ha] idled because they are interspersed with 
lands being occupied by urban uses. The [remaining] 
170,000 acres [about 69,000 ha] of rural retired 

land are technologically obsolete for modern farm use. 


Several researchers have analyzed factors involved in this rural to 
urban transition? and have constructed qualitative or quantitative models 
to predict changes in agriculture. 


Allee discussed five factors involved in the process of land passing 
out of agriculture in the United States: obsolescence of the land as a 
result of disadvantages created by new technologies; open-country 
residences; commercial and public recreational uses; forestry and forest 
products; and extension of the urban edge.4 He pointed out that these 
are areas requiring additional research. 


Howard analyzed and described the urban expansion which occurred in 
Ontario between 1941 and 1966 south and west of the Canadian Shield.° 
His results supported the hypothesis that more intensive urbanization 
does not accelerate the loss of improved farmland per 1,000 population 
increase. This restrained loss in the highly urbanized metropolitan 
areas reflects the high cost of land in such areas leading to higher 
development densities. He argued that when land is properly converted to 
urban uses, the amount of land consumed is not very large; but without 
proper planning much agricultural land in the urban fringe is used 
inefficiently due to speculation, improper soil maintenance, high land 
prices and the increasingly high taxes on farmland for services demanded 
by the scattered urbanites. 


Clibbon, in an overview of agricultural land use patterns in Quebec, 
concluded that the triumvirate of urbanization, recreational development, 
and land speculation, © combined to account for most of the decline in 


en Hill, President, Ontario Federation of Agriculture, "The Disap- 
pearing Land," speech given to the Scarborough Kiwanis Club, Jan. 23, 1975. 


2D.3. Allee, "Changing Use of Rural Resources," Journal of Farm 
Economies, XiLViItl (1966), .0..-1297. 


3See also: M.A. Tremblay, and W.J. Anderson, ed., Rural Canada in 
Transition, Ottawa: Agricultural Economics Research Council of Canada, 
1966. 


4nllee, pp. 1297-1305. 
5 


Howard. 

Sp iB. Clibbon, "Evolution and Present Patterns of the Ecumene of 
Southern Quebec," in F. Grenier, (ed.), Quebec, Studies in Canadian 
Geography (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1972), p. 16. 
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farmland since the 1950's. He acknowledged the significant decline in the 
number of farms and farmland in marginal areas of the Province (including 

parts of the Drummondville-Quebec City area of the South Shore, and parts 

of the Laurentian and Appalachian regions). 


To gain insight into the allocation process, this section focuses on 
four aspects of the competition among different uses of lahd: 


1. Urban development; 
2. Para-urban development; 
3. The spread of recreational land uses; and 


4. The response to marginality. 


URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Urban growth affects land use in two ways. First, with urban expan- 
sion, the use of a particular parcel of land undergoes a concrete change 
to become part of the urban built-up area. Second, land uses around the 
built-up area can be altered (often reduced to a state of idleness) in 
anticipation of an eventual expansion of urbanization into the area. Thus 
there are three major land use categories within urban areas; , the devel- 
oped (or built-up) area, agricultural land, and the residual. 


The total area of incorporated cities, towns and villages with 
populations of 2,500 or more in 1976 in Ontario was 2.0 million ha and in 
Quebec, 1.5 million ha. 


It is estimated that the developed area within these centers in 1976 
was 211,000 ha in Ontario and 169,000 ha in Quebec. 1 These areas account 
for 10.6 percent of the area within these urban centers in Ontario, and 
11.1 percent of the area of those in Quebec. 


Total developed area within urban centers has been related to 
population by the following equation: 


log(y) = 0.89 log (x) - 0.54, 
where y is the total developed area in acres, and 
where x is the population of the urban center. 


Source: M. Yeates, Main Street: Windsor to Quebec City (Toronto: 
Macmillan Co. of Canada Ltd. in association with Ministry of State for 
Urban Affairs and Information Canada, 1975), pp. 94-96. 


Total developed area as calculated by this equation includes resi- 
dential, commercial, industrial and institutional uses, parks and open 
spaces, roads, etc. It is emphasized that this equation, based on 
measurements of developed land within urban municipalities only, does not 
take into account the development of rural residences within urban 
commuter sheds (outside the urban municipality) which has increased 
rapidly in the 1960's and 1970's. 


Since Yeates observed no significant difference between trends in 
Ontario and Quebec, the equation is applied to both provinces. 


For this paper 1976 population data for urban centers with populations 
of 2,500 or more were entered into the equation to estimate the developed 
area within these urban centers in 1976. 
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The urban centers of Ontario and Quebec also include some farmland. 
In 1976, 500,140 ha of Ontario farmland and 360,358 ha of Quebec farmland 
were located within the boundaries of incorporated cities, towns and 
villages with populations of 2,500 or more.! This occurs where urban 
boundaries extend beyond the built-up area and include areas of rural land, 
where farming is still ongoing. In Ontario, such farmland accounted for 
8.0 percent of the total farmland in Ontario, and 25.1 percent of the area 
within these urban centers. Comparatively in Quebec, such farmland 
accounted for 9.0 percent of the total Quebec farmland, and 23.7 percent 
of the area of these urban centers. 


The third category of land, the residual, refers to the total area 
within urban boundaries minus the estimated developed area and the farmland 
within the urban boundaries. The residual areas of 1.3 million ha in 
Ontario and 1.0 million ha in Quebec account for roughly two-thirds of the 
total area of these urban centers. 


"If 80 percent of the total urban area is regarded as a reasonable 
upper limit to urban development , "2 there is an estimated reserve of 1.8 
million ha in Ontario and 1.4 million ha in Quebec of potentially developa- 
ble land (land that is now agricultural or in the above residual category) 
within the boundaries of incorporated cities, towns and villages with 
population of 2,500 or more. Despite this existing reserve of developable 
land within these urban centers, annexation of surrounding areas by 
incorporated urban municipalities, creation of enlarged urban municipali- 
ties, and development outside urban boundaries will in all likelihood 
continue in Ontario and Quebec unless planning and development principles 
and practices change. 


PARA-URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Development is occurring at increasing levels in the areas surrounding 
the major urban centers. 


Four-fifths of the population in each province live in urban centers; 
one-half of Quebec's urban population is concentrated around Montreal and 
one-third of Ontario's, around Toronto. The larger but less concentrated 
urban population of Ontario (6.7 million as compared to 4.9 million in 
Quebec) is reflected by the greater number of large urban centers in 
Ontario (Table 7). 


An increased demand for rural residences and other urban-related 
functions has developed around these large urban centers. These uses com- 
pete for land in rural areas and can ultimately alter traditional rural 
land use patterns. 


By 1976 the rural nonfarm population (15 percent of the total popula- 
tion in Ontario and 17 percent in Quebec) accounted for four-fifths of the 
total rural population in each province, 


tinpub lashed data for farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more, 
Census of Agriculture, 1976. 


Cetera for Agriculture in Southern Ontario (Guelph: University of 
Guelph, Center for Resources Development, for Ontario Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Food, ARDA Report No. 7, 1972), p. 86. 
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Table 7.—Major Urban Centers, Ontario and Quebec, 1976 


Ontario population 


OVER 100,000 POPULATION 
TOPONCO(CLLCY ) We leia o's t.cce 63S, 505 
NOPE SOLK™ a a are ete ele ces 558,398 
Scarborough. «se eevee se 387,149 
Hamy Pon \ 25.2. Sie. as eee SIZ 7003 
OEE AWAN ho clelate ahatetevet clelieiets 304,462 
EtODLC@k elas afeteie cite chet eis 297,109 
MiSSUSSAUGA were cisjecens Shoices 250) OL, 
LONGON wo fs jsiac ede as fe ae 240,392 
WIEN CS © Kast fia ctecch sland eeucinie 196,526 
MOU ae wie eieceraleretsiels sietercrs 141,367 
KLUECHENCr~ 5 cies sone cele eee 131,370 
SUS CatiiarInes Me. ss certs 25 OL 
THUNGG TL Vay teteta ects otetetere 111,476 
USAW" sats s a's c's se chee arte EOY;, O25 
Bast? YORK wee ss cele cis e's" 106,950 
Burtangtonews vs vs 6 siete 104,314 
BYAMptoOn oc wc ots'e's ove er eltte 103,459 
50,000-100,000 POPULATION 

SUGDULY~ ote ees as Clee + sre ete 97,604 
Sault Ste. Marie”... s.ee 81,048 
Niagara FALLS ies.6 «eels «ins 69,423 
OARAFTSUL@ ahs love sw steie use cla els 68,950 
CIC DOME 4 oles ai'es ancrere atehecate 6/, 550 
BYrantLloray i serene aie 66,950 
Peterborough’? ..5 oe ewe 59,683 
Markham ..... hele ste eles oie 56, 206 
Kings connie wes «on O eieee 56,032 
Sarnia. ccc cst Se ees os 55,570 
NOP UEBaV 2 cece s 64 cietss ot 5, 639 
TL teaeeaete a e are states eceta. afenn 4,839,833 
TOtAE, ULDA wes «0 so larate G,/0G;, 020 
Total provancial., .2eecr 8,264,465 


meeting the criteria to be designated as farm customers. 


Source: 


Census of Canada, 1976. 


Quebec population 


Montreal (crcry) ©. oo. 9. 1,080,546 
HAVA waters otetel ste sce e arereree 246,243 
OUEDSC Sime sclee cee ere at siete LTT FOS2 
LONGUGCULE Merete dts: oats crete 122,429 
Mont real=Nord. Scere statenes SP ape 42 8 
Sts Ueolaldtsetien sco « a6 ¢ 78,452 
SHEYDTOOKE sis erste aie ate 76,804 
De LG! Wiles eratere:s oe re 8ye 10 pas 
GACINGAUS < sted siecsl ciel ein care 13,473 
SUCUw POY as cwsle cetera tie Sletehe WS 
WETCUIHMetetsicl ers soo clele tie ate 68,013 
SiG. PEQULeEN beans ae cche alete 64,404 
CiaMLeCSDOULG (scsi tic. 0 667s 63, 147 
HUD te ieis slaletoicros ces 8's a 9.6 61,039 
JONTUPEGHO arse cla cece a%o.< oe 60,691 
CGHECOUELIMNG. Fipets clo <Fei ats Shpise 
Beaupor Cigewrs aie ate oiatals « 5539 
Trois ywRavaeress bes hres .% 52.,518 
TCT Ll Stietcteter ale: ¢ aie 6 sie Stace es rpc tS 7% ore BY 35 ' 
TOCA IT ULUGINs sis esate 6 ote 4,927,565 
Total@provincialics:. ¢ se 6,234,445 


The extensive development of rural residences in Ontario has been 
examined through Ontario Hydro consumer data. Low density rural hydro 
customers have been defined to include year-round customers living ata 
maximum density of 6 per quarter-mile (0.4 km) road section but not 


The density of 


customers in this category in most townships increased rapidly from 1960 
to.1970 (Ragure 27). 


lipid., poe So-LLi- 


oa 


Customers 
> 0.7 
0.5-0.69 
0.3-0.49 
0.1-0.29 
< 0.1 
No data 





Figure 17 - Residential Low Density Hydro Customers, number per 100 acres, Ontario, 1960, 1970 


Source: Planning for Agriculture in Southern Ontario pp. 104-105 
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If we assume that an average customer in this cate- 
gory consumed 5 acres [2 ha] of land the loss of land 
from farming during the period could be of the order 
of 1 to 2 acres per 100 acres [1 to 2 ha per 100 ha] 
in some of the townships bordering the urban areas.: 
In other areas the density of customers is not so 
great, and if we assume an average density of 0.7 per 
100 acres for all of Southern Ontario, at maximum 
some 3 percent of the area of Southern Ontario occu- 
pied by farms in 1961 would have been lost to low 
density residential areas between 1960 and 1970. 


In view of the small area of Southern Ontario appar- 
ently occupied by residential low density residences 
one might dismiss the trend towards an increasing 
density in this land use as being insignificant for 
agriculture. However, expansion in this use may 
reduce the aesthetic value of the countryside, 
replacing broad vistas of open landscape with a 
fenced, subdivided, almost suburban appearance. It 
may impose additional tax burdens on other rural 
dwellers because of the high cost of servicing low 
density residences in the countryside ... 


. In fact, an urban phenomenon has become a feature of 
the whole landscape, urban and rural. This change 
has been particularly concentrated in the years 1965 
LO 19/0) om 


In his detailed study of low density residential development in areas 
within 40 miles of Toronto, Punter considered the impact on land prices, 
evolving social structure, ownership and occupancy of land, land use, and 
landscape. 2 Within his four study townships (i.e., Caledon, King, Whitby 
and Pickering), Punter observed: 


Much of the land that has passed out of agricultural 
use waS marginal and in the process of abandonment 
prior to the main influx of exurbanites. The unwill- 
ingness of farmer's sons to continue farming rather 
than large scale 'buying out' of farmers, has been 
the major cause of farmland abandonment. 


Over 50 percent of the land in these areas has been 
transferred from one ownership category to another 
and the dominant position of the farmers in 1954 has 
been usurped by past and present residents of Metro- 
politan Toronto 2... Agricultural activity has 
declined but half of the formerly farmer owned land 
has been retained in agricultural use by the new 
owners ... 


Some 5,000 acres [about 2,000 ha] of what was once 
farmland now lies idle in these case study areas and 


eb SE pp. 102-103. 

cnt Punter, "“Urbanites in the Countryside: Case Studies of the 
Impact of Exurban Development on the Landscape in the Toronto-Centered 
Region, 1954-1971," Ph.D. dissertation, University of Toronto, (1974). 
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this has been the major effect of ownership change 
which saw almost 20,000 acres [about 8,000 ha] pass 
out of farm ownership ... For example, the vast 
majority of 10 acre [4 ha] lots consist of 8 3/4 
acres [3.5 ha] of idle land.1 


Most of the para-urban development in Quebec which competes with agri- 
culture for land is concentrated in the area around Montreal which contains 
some of the best agricultural land in terms of climate and soil.2 Over 40 
percent of the population increase in the Montreal CMA (census metropolitan 
area) between 1966 and 1971 occurred in the South Shore Region. 3 


Para-urban development is characterized by land speculation and 
general decay of the agricultural economy 4 of the area. Already by 1959 
speculation reaching out from Montreal affected over 250,000 ha and 
extended over 80 km north into the Laurentian valleys, and east along the 
St. Lawrence River to the Richelieu River.> Land speculation around 
Montreal affects areas where agriculture is still viable and endangers agri- 
cultural enterprises that possess a competitive advantage in certain areas. 
This déstructuration is characterized by low agricultural incomes, 
extensive use of land, absence of long-term investments, farmland renting, 
and the advanced age of farmers. Thibodeau estimated that in 1966 déstruct- 
uration affected over 130,000 ha between the built-up area of Montreal and 
the Richelieu River and reduced the agricultural potential of the region by 
30 percent. © 


Figure 18 summarizes the urbanizing trend that has continued into the 
1970's in Ontario and Quebec. There is a virtually continuous strip of 
urban and semi-urban development between Windsor and Quebec City) Urban- 
ization is fairly extensive in the western and eastern thirds of the axis, 
but less so in the middle zone (Eastern Ontario). 


SPREAD OF RECREATIONAL LAND USES® 


It is also argued that recreation is a serious competitor for land 
in agriculture. In certain areas this may be so. The area immediately 
around cities is one such area where golf courses, riding schools, and 


lrpid., abstract, pp. 3, 367, 335-337. 


Aee Region Sud: Agriculture, Project Sud, Montréal: Université 
du Québec, Institut National de la Recherche Scientifique, for Office de 
Planification et de Dévelopment du Québec, Rapport Terminal du Module 
Agriculture, March 1972. 

J.C. Thibodeau, L'Impact de Montréal sur les Zones Agricoles Péri- 
pheriques, Montreal: Université du Québec, Institut National de la 
Recherche Scientifique, 1976. 


a urhanisneron au Quebec, Québec: Rapport du Groupe de Travail sur 
"Urbanisation, L976, p. 87. 

4tn French "la deéstructuration de l'agriculture," Thibodeau, p. 26. 

2c, Langlois, "Problems of Urban Growth in Greater Montreal," 
Canadian Geographer, V, 3 (1961), p. 7. 

©thibodeau, pp. 26-27. 

7TSee: M. Yeates, Main Street: Windsor to Quebec City. 


8The section on recreational land use in Ontario is from Planning 
For Agriculture» in: Southern, Ontario;.vp.«lli-ll2. 
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Figure 19 - Residential Intermittent Hydro Customers, number per 100 acres, Ontario, 1960, 1970 


Source: Planning for Agriculture in Southern Ontario pp. 113-114 
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private parks are becoming more numerous than in previous years. Other 
areas, whilst attractive to recreational uses because of their scenic 
qualities, are quite unsuitable for agriculture because of the ruggedness 
of the terrain. Some areas close to such rugged areas or close to water 
are attractive both to agriculture and to recreation, but these are 
relatively limited in their spatial extent. 


In such areas the invasion of residential and commercial intermittent 
seasonal hydro customers [indicators of the recreation demand] between 
1960 and 1970 is quite noticeable. Figure 19 shows the density of residen- 
tial intermittent hydro customers in Ontario in 1960 and 1970 respectively. 
The same areas stand out at both times although densities are higher in 
1970 than 1960. 


The coastal townships of Lake Erie and Lake Huron together with the 
Windsor area, Muskoka-Lake Simcoe area and the Rideau Lakes area are the 
most popular areas for this type of hydro customer and here the loss of 
land from agriculture to recreation is likely to be significant. It must 
be remembered that even in these areas competition is greatest closest to 
water and will rapidly decline away from shorelines. Consequently, 
although a distinctive pattern of competition does exist, its impact on 
agriculture is likely to be local and insignificant when compared with 
losses of land to rural low density residents and to the influence of 
Toronto. 


Quebec's recreational demand for agricultural land has been most 
intense in the river valleys to the north of the St. Lawrence and Ottawa 
Rivers, particularly along the North River, north of Montreal. But new 
recreational sites have been opened up and developed in nonagricultural 
areas of the Shield, Laurentians, Eastern Townships and Gaspe. 


RESPONSE TO MARGINALITY 


During the 1960's total farmland in Ontario decreased in significant 
proportions in the marginal agricultural area of the Canadian Shield 
(Table 8). Total farmland within the townships of the Shield in Southern 
Ontario declined 38 percent, and in Northern Ontario 25 percent, between 
1961 and 1976. In these two areas combined, farmland declined 465,000 ha 
in 1961-76 to 0.9 million ha in 1976. 


Comparatively, in all of the non-Shield townships of Ontario total 
farmland declined about 13 percent (0.8 million ha) during the 15 years to 
5.3 million ha (accounting for about 85 percent of total Ontario farmland 
in 1976). 


Farm abandonment in Quebec has occurred in marginal agricultural 
areas such as the outcrop-spotted slopes and coarse valley trains of the 
interior Laurentians, the stoney upland soils of interior Appalachian 
counties such as Megantic and Frontenac, the vast sand outwash plains of 
northern Lake St. John, and the soggy and climatically marginal Abitibi 
clay plain.! The abandonment has been a long-term and continuing process 
in most of these areas since the beginning of this century, and in others 
since the Depression. Some reforestation and subsequent timbering has 


1 
Clabben, pp.) ee. 
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Table 8.—Changes in Total Farmland by Regions, Ontario and Quebec, 
1961-76 
Sa eeeeeeeeeeeeeeSseeeeeeeesSseaSaSoaSaSaeeeaB)aBBBnBhDBBEL~>™~Baoaoaoa]aU]aaaaaIIaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaoaEIaaoaoaaEa———————————————————————— 
Annual rate of 
change in 
total farmland 


1961- 1971- 1961- 
L961 L971 L976 LOT Le 1 S76 LSIG 


Total farmland 





ONTARIO hectares percent 


Northern-Ontario..... 530,336 377,944 395,147 3.3. ,+1.0, 2-19 
Canadian Shield in 

Southern Ontario .. 864,313 5974.9 79 DSLyP2OR t= G06 R= 25) ~~ 3.2 
Interlake Ontario- 

St. Lawrence 


TOWLONG! < s5 4s aes e's 6, 12378059 57484, 096""5,3327297" -1sl” -0V%6 "=029 
BVI eGtOns 's <s6 sess 7,016,454 6,460,019" 6, 261,705 “=-1.5>"-076; ~=1.2 
QUEBEC 
Canadian Shield ..... 1,268,959 SS7183 8407), 640i 3.0/2 0 S17 2 7 


Appalachian Region .. 2,169,528 1,575,804 1,406,758 -3.1 -2.2 -2.8 
St. Lawrence 


TOW aes aie ss sss 2 eters APSO JGaso. 1,000; 099 ly 1 Olpoas, ioe) oe lon 1. 8 
Bu reGtOnse .ics 3 s0 6 << B47 920". 4,574,050.) 4,008,945  -2a =—1.7 =2..4 


Source: Census of Agriculture, 1961, 1971, 1976. All data for 
farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more. 


NOTE: See Appendix D for description of regions. 


occurred. In both the Canadian Shield and the Applachian Region of 
Quebec, farmland declined by about one-third from 1961 to 1976. But even 
farmland in the St. Lawrence Lowland, the agriculturally significant part 
of Quebec, decreased 24 percent (546,000 ha) in 1961-76. 


The rate of decline in total farmland in 1971-76 in both provinces 
was considerably less than that of the period 1961-71. Only in the Shield 
area of Southern Ontario and in the Appalachians in Quebec did farmland 
decline more than 2 percent per year during 1971-76. Northern Ontario 
even witnessed an increase during this 5-year period. Farmland declined 
in both provinces over the entire 15-year period, with Quebec's annual 
rate of change (-2.4 percent per year) double that of Ontario's. Quebec's 
farmland in the St. Lawrence Lowland declined at a greater rate than in 
the comparable area of Interlake Ontario-St. Lawrence Lowland in Ontario. 


URBAN AREA PROJECTIONS AND 
THEIR IMPACT ON AGRICULTURE 


Several researchers have developed models which attempt to assess the 
significance of various factors in predicting (or accounting for) farm 
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Table 9.—Concentration of Population Around Montreal and Toronto, 


L971, ZOOL 
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Caty, Area, ha Population, 1971 Population, 2001 
Montreal: ; : a , o@ 

40 mile radius pie eco! of eee = 

(64, Gal), Beta «sola ceuenstaloiele ne Pes) a Ia As 14.7 4,558 13.8 
Toronto: 

40 mile radius 

(64547 kim) P28 Soe. Shale. 608 37.397 T5uS 6,645 20 oe 





“percentages relate to the total and forecast population of Canada. 


Source: M. Yeates, "The Windsor-Quebec City Urban Axis," p. 76. 


area ehengesks Results from testing of these models seem to indicate that 
Significant factors have been omitted which would account for a large part 
of the variability; but these factors have not yet been identified or 
quantified. 


Research has also been done using population forecasts to project 
future urbanizing trends. It has been estimated that the population of 
urban areas of the Windsor-Quebec City axis, which contained 46 percent of 
Canada's population in 1971, will increase to 16.6 million people or 50 
percent by 2001.2 While in 1971 30 percent of Canada's population was 
concentrated within 65 km of either Toronto or Montreal, 34 percent will 
be in the same area by 2001 (Table 9). The demand for urban, para-urban 
and recreational land will increase with this continuing urban population 
growth. 


The loss of agricultural land to urban uses has also been specifi- 
cally projected for Ontario given various population projections from 
1966.3 Estimates of future urban land uses were generated for 18 greater 
municipalities in southern Ontario to 1991. The total developed urban 
area in these 18 urban municipalities was estimated under various 


ey Van der Linde, Urban-Rural Relationships: A Survey of Research 
and an Empirical Test, Centre for Urban and Community Studies, Research 
Report No. 16 (Toronto: University of Toronto, 1969). 

Planning for Agriculture, pp. 115-116. 

Challenge for Abundance, Toronto: Special Committee on Farm Income 
in OUtarz0;, 1969; ep. "59. 

E.B. MacDougal, Farm Numbers in Ontario and Quebec Analyses and 
Preliminary Forecasts, Centre for Urban and Community Studies, (Toronto: 
University of Toronto, 1968). 

, Farm Numbers in Ontario and Quebec: Alternative Fore- 
casting Models, Centre for Urban and Community Studies, Special Report 
No. 8, (Toronto: University of Toronto, 1972). 


2 ‘ ‘ , : 

M. Yeates, "The Windsor-Quebec City Urban Axis" in A.B. Leman, I.A. 
Leman, (ed.), Great Lakes Megalopolis: From Civilization to Ecumenization, 
(Ottawa: Ministry of State/Urban Affairs Canada, 1976), pp. 74-75. 


Spanning for Agriculture, pp. 78-84. 
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population projections to increase between 38.21 and 84.37 thousand ha from 
1971 to 1991 (Table 10). The increases in total developed area increase to 
between 44.38 and 130.79 thousand ha when the projections include all urban 
municipalities. Assuming a constant relationship between developed urban 

area and idled urban land of 1.0 to 0.79, Planning for Agriculture estimated 

a loss to urban uses (including idled and developed land) in all urban munic- 
ipalities of between 79.44 and 234.11 thousand ha from 1971 to 1991 (depending 
on the population projections used). The report also estimated the corre- 
sponding loss of class 1 and 2 agricultural soils to urban uses to be between 
49.29 and 156.53 thousand ha. 


Note that the above estimates of losses to urban uses are related only 
to urban development (total developed area and idled land) within municipal 
boundaries. The report did not include estimates of urban fringe and rural 
development. 


Land consumption by major urban centers in Quebec has not been as compre- 
hensively projected as in Ontario. Projections have been made, however, for 
the South Shore region for the period 1966-86.1 The contiguous built-up area 
of the Montreal suburbs in the South Shore region is projected to increase 
from 11,794 ha to 21,715 ha between 1966 and 1986. Total urban area 
(included roads, parks, etc.) of the suburbs will be 38,585 ha in 1986, which 
will result in the loss of 13,439 ha of prime agricultural soils. In addi- 
tion to this urban consumption of land, the area indirectly affected by urban- 
ization (by déstructuration) in the South Shore region, however, will 
increase from 145,000 ha in 1966 to 250,000 ha in 1986. 


Nowland has also made projections of future urban land requirements to 
the year 2001 using a conversion rate of 80.9 ha (200 acres) for every 1,000 
increase in urban population.2 The population projections available to him 
have since been revised downward by Statistics Canada. Depending on the 
assumptions for mortality and fertility rates and net migration, total popu- 
lation for 2001 is now projected to be between 10,133.5 and 11,917.1 thousand 
in Ontario and between 6,508.9 and 7,614.5 thousand in Quebec — significantly 
less than earlier population projections. 3 


Using the revised population projections, land absorption from 1971 to 
2001 is estimated to be between 189,000 and 327,000 ha in Ontario and between 
37,000 and 123,000 ha in Quebec (Table 11). These acreages correspond to 2.6 
to 4.5" percent of all Class") to 3 sofis-in Ontario and: to 1.7 to 5.6 percent 
of all class 1 to 3 soils in Quebec. Because of the high proportion of class 
1 to 3 soils around urban centers in both provinces land absorption by urban 
population increases may well consume such quality agricultural soils and may 
have repercussions on the agricultural capacities of Ontario and Quebec. 
These new projections are significantly less than those being postulated just 
a few years ago. This exercise indicates the difficulty of making land use 
forecasts by trying to predict such variables as population growth. Such 
generalities as the state of the economy and such specifics as transportation 
patterns, land taxation policies, and development guidelines, all alter land 
use patterns in an urban society. 


Sheen Sud: Agriculture, pp. 193-220. 


2 teh Nowland, The Agricultural Productivity of the Soils of Ontario and 
Quebec, Research Branch, Soil Research Institute, Monograph No. 13 (Ottawa: 
Agriculture Canada, 1975), pp. 14-17. 


3population Projections for Canada and Provinces, Ottawa: Statistics 
Canada, SC 91-520, January 1979. 
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Table 10.—WUrban Development Projections, Ontario, 1971-91 


—eeee——eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeE=ESeEeESESeSeeEeESESEeESeESSeSESSeEeEeeEeEeEeE=EaEeaeaEaEaeaeeeeeeeeee_ee || 


Population projection assumption” 


A-30,000 B-50,000 C-.70;,,000 
' 
Projected populations: ODO 
1:8) CMALS ShatMUCT shale STARR... 6,473 7,280 8,578 
AljSurban’cénters©< S% 2588 AR Ae feng Py, 242 8,207 10,179 
1 
Total developed urban areas, 1991:4 oe 
TS CMA SAO © Ml Cs (here leue co chests stetate las sheie T7 2. 85 LOO a 7 PAE dank 
ALE SUrDane CONC OLS oiegs ol, a loleislainieas a seelem 209.96 PRES SS 2965.31. 
Increase in developed urban areas 
1971-91: 
LOWGMA VS Wand IMUC SV. ARR Sets. SE o2L 55073 84.37 
ALAS Urban CENCSE SAI . 27s alone chevetete shane 44.38 69.58 130.79 
Increase in developed urban areas plus 
idled land, 1971-91: 
LSLCMAS svands MUCUS? AUG .GELAS 235.. le 68.40 99.75 2502 
AbLiwrbah: Cenbersork <6 ch wh. hee 79.44 124.54 ye 2. ew Ea 
Estimated loss of class 1 & 2 soils, 
1971-91: 
TS CMA’ S -and, MUG AGa. . . sicis sletetekoke sieve 40.71 60.14 92.07 
ALi Urban. COnLCLS ta ccslehaie s/s ai Sila ktans 49.29 pe 156753 


population projection based on assumptions of varying fertility 
rates and annual net migration rates. For this table, the following 
assumptions apply: A-30,000—total fertility rate will decline from 
2,787 in 1966 to 1,397 in 1991 and annual net migration is 30,000; 
Be50,000—-— total. fertility rate will. decline, £0r.2,97..co, 2,156, 4019197 1 
and then remain constant until 1991 and annual net migration is 50,000; 
C-70,000—total fertility rate will remain unchanged at 2,700 level 
during 1966-91 and annual net migration is 70,000. Base year for the 
projections is 1966. 


Peanees Metropolitan Areas (CMA's) included are: Windsor, London, 
Hamilton, Kitchener, Toronto and Ottawa. Major Urban Centers (MUC's) 
included are: Chatham, Sarnia, Brantford, Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, 
Welland, Guelph, Brampton, Oshawa, Belleville, Peterborough and Kingston. 


“urban centers of the 42 most populous counties of southern Ontario. 
In addition to the above 18 CMA's and MUC's, this total includes: 
Barrie, Woodstock, Stratford, Owen Sound, Port Colborne, Whitby, Lindsay, 
Georgetown and Cobourg. 


d 
Excludes agricultural and idled (vacant) land within urban 
municipal boundaries. 


“rdled land included with total developed urban area in ratio of 
1:0.79 (developed urban area to idled land respectively). 


Source: Planning for Agriculture in Southern Ontario, pp. 83, 
90-93. (Converted to metric units.) 
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Table 11.—Projected Urban Population and Urban Land Requirements, 
Ontario, Quebec, 1971-2001 





Urban population 





Land Land absorption as 
Total % of Increment absorption % of total land 
Year population? total» from 1971 from 1971° in classes 1 to 3 
"000 % "000 ‘OOO ha 
ONTARIO ae ce as arr 4 
ROT eaves skae MPS Os 84 
ZOOM ict. Se L05133= 96 2,430- 189- 2.6-4.5 
4,214 327 
QUEBEC 
EDS UM sist Sas 6,028 83 
ZOO Ie se tewis 6, 509- 96 481- 37- 1.7-5.6 
7,615 nlpreets 17/ 123 


*rhe 1971 population figures are those of the census. Projections 
for 2001 from Population Projections for Canada and the Provinces. 


POutand. Demloe 


on land absorption coefficient of 80.9 ha (200 acres) per 1,000 
increase in urban population was assumed. JIbid., p. 15 


SUMMARY 


Although possessing very large land bases, Ontario and Quebec have 
very limited areas suited for agricultural production. Agricultural activ- 
ity is restricted to a relatively small portion of the provinces by not 
only the limited extent of good soils in the southern parts of the prov- 
inces, but also a cooler climate in the north. Farmland which in 1951 
totaled 8.4 million ha in Ontario and 6.8 million ha in Quebec decreased 
from 1951 to 1976 almost 25 percent in Ontario and over 40 percent in 
Quebec as a result of changing social and economic conditions and pressures. 


By 1976 there were 6.3 million ha of farmland in Ontario and 4.0 mil- 
lion ha of farmland in Quebec, accounting for 6.8 percent and 3.0 percent of 
the respective provincial land areas. Several structural changes occurred 
as farms increased in size and devoted an increasing proportion of total 
farmland to the production of crops. 


The changes in agricultural patterns have resulted from not only 
internal. pressures peculiar to agriculture but also from external demands 
on rural land. 


While total population in Ontario and Quebec increased 79.8 percent 
and 53.7 percent respectively from 1951 to 1976, urban population increased 
106.3 percent and 82.9 percent. By 1976 Ontario's urban population (6.7 
million) accounted for 81.2 percent of the total provincial population; and 
Quebec's urban population (4.9 million), for 79.1 percent of the total 
population. 


Nonagricultural demand for land has had an effect on the pattern of 
farmland use. The pressures on farmland arising from recreational demand 
are less significant as they mostly occur in areas marginal to farming or 
relatively concentrated areas around a recreational focus such as a lake. 
Most pressure on farmland comes from urban and para-urban demand for 
developable land. More critical than the actual acreage subjected to this 
demand, is the fact that the demand occurs in areas of primarily good 
agricultural soils. 


It is historical irony that the cities, which now threaten the agri- 
cultural production areas around them, relied on the richness of the same 
agricultural hinterland for their early economic development. Pressures 
on agricultural land are most acute in the heavily populated Montreal and 
Toronto areas. 


Urban and para-urban demands for land will significantly affect farm- 
land in the future. Disruptive effects from speculation in agricultural 
areas, coupled with actual conversion of farmland to urban and urban- 
related uses will decrease the agricultural capacity of Central Canada. 

It has been estimated that, depending on population trends, 189,000 to 
327,000 ha in Ontario and 37,000 to 123,000 ha in Quebec will be converted 
to urban uses from 1971 to 2001. Much of this conversion will occur near 
present major urbanized areas— areas with a high proportion of quality 
agricultural land. 
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APPENDIX Ai CALCULATION OF AREA 
OF MAJOR LAND USES, 1976 


1. Different sources give different figures for the Total Land Area 
of each province. Particularly, two sources differ; Canada Year Book 1975 
(Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1975), p. 27, publishes the figures 89,119,410 
ha and 135,679,103 ha for Ontario and Quebec respectively, whereas, Agri- 
culture, 1976 Canada Census, Vol. XII, Table 3, (Ottawa: Statistics Canada), 
publishes: 91,743,326 ha and 135,780,889 ha for Ontario and Quebec respec- 
tively. This report, part of an examination of agriculture in Ontario and 
Quebec uses the latter pair of figures for Total Land Area, published by 
Census Canada. 


It must be pointed out that Total Land Area plus the area of fresh 
water bodies add up to total area of the provinces. The Canada Year Book 
1975 publishes the following figures for total area (i.e., land + water 
areas) for Ontario and Quebec respectively: 106,858,236 ha and 154,068,017 
ha. 


2. The categories of Agricultural Area land uses correspond to those 
used in the 1976 Canada Census. Source: unpublished census data, 1976 
Canada Census. Data for farms with agricultural sales of $50 or more. 


3. Forest Land is comprised of land capable of producing trees at 
least 4 inches, dbh (diameter at breast height) and larger on 10 percent or 
more of the land area. Excluded from this category are: farm woodland; 
areas of forest 5 acres or less and scattered; and forest areas reserved in 
parks, game refuges, conservation areas, and nature preserves. Source: 
1973 National Forest Inventory, cited in Canada Year Book 1975, (Ottawa: 
Statistics Canada, 1975), pb. 426. 


4. Urban Area is the land area within the boundaries of incorporated 
cities, towns and villages (with populations of 2,500 and over) minus the 
agricultural acreage within the boundaries of these urban centers. Source: 
unpublished 1976 Census data. 


5. The area occupied by Transportation Facilities is calculated to 
include the following: 


Railroads. First main track mileage for 1973 x 100 foot average 
right-of-way, where first main track is defined as a single track 
extending the entire distance between terminals. Mileage source: Canada 
Year Book 1975, (Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1975), p.. 624. 


Roads. Surfaced (including rigid pavements, flexible pavement, 
gravel) road mileage for 1971 x 125 foot average road allowance. Excludes 
roads and streets under municipal jurisdiction. Source: Canada Year Book 
I97 5, (Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1975), be. G20. 


Airports. Area of all Federal Department of Transport owned airports 
in Ontario (28) and Quebec (31). These generally are the larger airports 
in the provinces. Figure 5 excludes Pickering, Ontario airport site, 
seaports, and municipal and private airports and heliports. 
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6. National Parks acreage given in Canada Year Book 1975, (Ottawa: 
Statistics Canada7e1975), p. 33. 


7. Provincial Parks data are taken from Canada Year Book 1975, 
(Ottawa: Statistics Canada, 1975), pp. 16-17. The Quebec figure includes 
provincial forests -(from=Tbid., ps .33). 


8. Indian reserves acreage given in Canada Year Book 1975, (Ottawa: 
Statistics Canada, 1975), p. 33, includes some double counting of agric- 
ultural land (e.g., in Ontario, Indian Reserves include some farmland). 


9. Land Unaccounted for can include among others: waste land such 
as open muskeg, swamp and rock; forest areas not capable of producing 
stands of trees at least 4 inches dbh on 10 percent of the area; forest 
areas excluded from the categories of Forest Land, National Parks, and 
Provincial Parks and Reserves (these could be forests in conservation 
areas, nature preserves, etc., and in small (less than 5 acres) scattered 
patches of forest (other than farm woodland)); other federal and provincial 
institutional lands (e.g., CFB Camp Borden, research stations); urban 
areas not incorporated or incorporated urban areas with populations less 
than 2,500; transportation use areas not included in above Transportation 
Facilities; and power transmission corridors. 


APPENDIX B: CENSUS FARM DEFINITIONS 


During the period 1951-76 three different definitions of farms have been 
used in the censuses. 


1951 and 1956 Censuses of Agriculture. For the 1951 and 1956 Censuses of 
Agriculture, a farm was defined as: 


..-- a holding on which agriculture operations are carried 
out and which is (a) three acres or more in size or (b) 
from 1 to 3 acres in size with agricultural production (in 
the previous year) valued at $250 or more. 


1961-71 Census of Agriculture. For these censuses, a farm has been 
defined as: 


--- an agricultural holding of one acre or more with sales 
of agricultural products during the past 12 months of $50 
or more. 


1976 Census of Agriculture. For the 1976 census, a farm has been defined 
as an: 


-.- agricultural holding of one acre or more with sales of 
agricultural products during the year of $1,200 or more. 


The 1971-71 definition is more restrictive than the 1951-56 definition, 
mainly for the 3 acre or more size group because a minimum of $50 sales of 
agricultural products is required in this size group. Appendix Table 1 
summarizes the effect of the definitional change from 1956-61 in this size group 
for Ontario, Quebec and Canada. In Ontario an area (comprised of holdings of 3 
acres or more) equivalent to 2.3 percent of the area of 1961 census farms was 
excluded because those holdings did not have the minimum $50 agricultural sales; 
in Quebec the figure was 7.4 percent. In terms of the total area of agricul- 
tural holdings excluded, these percentages are reduced because additional 
farmland was included from smaller agricultural holdings which qualified as 
census farms with the definitional change. These holdings of less than 3 acres 
now required agricultural sales of only $50 instead of the previous minimum of 
$250. This additional acreage from these small holdings did not significantly 
reduce the percentages of farmland excluded. 


Census data for 1976 is published by Statistics Canada for farms meeting 
the 1976 definition. 1976 data is available, although unpublished, for farms at 
the level of the 1971 definition. This report has made use of this unpublished 
data to allow direct comparison with the results of earlier censuses. 


Appendix Table 2 summarizes the effect of the definitional change in 1976. 
Had the 1971 definition been retained, the number of census farms in Ontario 
and Quebec would have been 15.4 percent and 17.3 percent, respectively, larger. 
Farm area would have been only 4.9 percent and 9.7 percent, respectively, larger. 


This report uses 1976 data for farms and farmland based on the 1971 
definition, making it unnecessary to make adjustments according to the above 
observations. 


In consideration of these definitional changes, caution must be used when 
making comparisons over the period 1951-76. 
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Appendix Table 1.—Partial Effect of Census Farm Definition Change Between 1956 





and 1961 
aaaeEu0cNcqccqcqéqckcegqgogeeSeSeSSSsSSSSSSSSSSS SSS 
Holdings 3 acres Holdings 3 acres 
in size excluded in size excluded 
in 1961 because in 1961 as a % 
of new definition All farms included in of all farms 
in 19612 1961 census included in 1961 
a ea ee emer oe 8 es PE Oe oe UA ee ieee 
no. ha no. ha no. area 
Ontaniome kel ce 6,159 426,349 L215 333 iS), 57 6150.7 5.0 23 
OUCDSCis ssasarinte vy LLoe OSS Aer Bho a Web OS RTT 14,198,492 ees Tee 
Canadarec.ccscre “40,1 OL 2,778,693 480 ,903 17 2S le OO: 3.5 1.6 
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“These are holdings 3 acres or more in size in 1961 but which had less 
than $50 in agricultural sales in the previous year. These holdings would have 
been included had the 1956 definition been retained; there was previously no 
minimum sales requirement for holdings of 3 acres or more. The new definition 
in 1961, however, established a minimum of $50 in agricultural sales. 


Appendix Table 2.—£ffect of Census Farm Definition Change Between 1971 and 











1976 
Holdings excluded Holdings excluded 
in 1976 because in’ 1976/as°’a'% of 
of new definition All farms included all farms 
in 19762 in 1976 census included in 1976 
(a ee ee ee is ee 
no. ha no. ha no. area 
OntariO: 2s esu. sel, ols 294 ,889 76,983 5,966 ,816 15.4 4.9 
Ouebec test sss: s 7,604 354,811 43 ,983 3,654,134 T7538 9.7 
CAVACA avcroe's wie a’s 38,460 2587, C00 300,118 67 ,168 ,202 26 1.9 
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“These are holdings 1 acre or more in size in 1976, but which had 
less than $1,200 in agricultural sales in the previous year. These holdings 
would have been included had the 1971 definition been retained. Minimum . 
agricultural sales previously had to be $50. The new 1976 definition required 


sales of $1,200 or more. 


APPENDIX C: CENSUS DEFINITIONS 


CENSUS-FARM 


This term is defined in the census as a farm, ranch or other agri- 
cultural holding ... [see Appendix B for farm size and value of 
agricultural sales specifications]. 


The holding may consist of a single tract of land or a number of 
separate tracts held under the same or different tenures and operated as 
a single unit. Where the census-farm was made up of several parts located 
in different municipalities, the Census reported the complete holding as 
one unit in the municipality where the headquarters was located. 


CENSUS-FARM AREAS 


The area of census-farms reported for each subdivision represents the 
area of land operated by farmers whose headquarters are in the subdivision. 


Crown lands, usually pasture land, which were operated under a lease 
arrangement with federal, provincial or municipal governments, are 
reported as part of the farming operation of the person to whom the land 
was leased. However, land which was used under a per head grazing permit 
or fee is not included. 


Large areas of timber land or other nonagricultural land held by a 
census-farm operator, but operated apart from the farm business, are 
excluded. 


USE OF LAND 


All census-farm land is classified according to use under two major 
divisions: improved land and unimproved land. 


IMPROVED LAND 


The area of improved land consists of the total of the areas reported 
for the following four land categories: crop land, summer fallow, 
improved pasture, and other improved land. 


Crop Land. Included in this item is the total area of crop land sown 
or to be sown for harvest. Acreages from which sod was being sold are 
also included in this item in 1971 rather than in other improved land as 
in 1966. Crop land includes the total area of all field crops, plus the 
areas of fruits, vegetables, greenhouses, mushroom houses and nursery 
products. Because some crops are reported in fractions of an acre, there 
may be slight differences between the sum of the individual crop acreages 
and the total crop land. Where intercropping or double cropping is 
practised, the land area was to be reported only once in the category area 
under crops but the areas of each crop are included with the individual 
crop acreages. 


Summer Fallow. The enumerator was instructed to include in this 
item land from which no crop was to be harvested during the census year, 
but which was to be cultivated or worked during the year for weed control 
and/or for moisture conservation. Areas which were sown to a crop with 
the intention of ploughing the crop under as green manure were enumerated 
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as summer fallow, but land ploughed or cultivated in the summer after a 
crop (such as hay or fall rye) had been harvested, was to be enumerated 
as crop land. 


Improved Pasture. All land which was being used for pasture or 
grazing and which has had some improvements made to it in recent years is 
included. Improvements would include cultivation, drainage, irrigation, 
fertilization, seeding down or spraying. 


Other Improved Land. This item includes the area of barnyards, home 
gardens, lanes and roads on census-farm.s It also includes areas of 
cultivated land that were lying idle, being neither summer-fallowed nor 
cropped, and areas of new breaking that had not been seeded to a crop. 


UNIMPROVED LAND 


The area of unimproved land consists of the total areas reported for 
(1) woodland and (2) other unimproved land. 


Woodland. This includes census-farm woodlots, land leased for 
cutting, sugar bush and cut-over land with young growth which has or will 
have value as timber, fuelwood or Christmas trees. The area of trees 
planted for wind-breaks was also to be included. It excludes large 
timber tracts which are run as a separate business from the census-farm. 
There is some evidence that changes in the area of this item between 
censuses may be due to differences in interpretation. This would be 
particularly true in areas of bushland. 


Other Unimproved Land. Areas of native pasture or hay land that had 
not been cultivated, brush pasture, grazing or waste land, sloughs, marsh 
and rocky land, etc., are all included in this item. 


Source: Canada Census. Agriculture (Ontario) - 


APPENDIX Di: PHYSIOGRAPHIC REGIONS 
OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC 
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Source: P.B. Clibbon and L.E. Hamelin, ‘Landforms,’ in J. Warkentin (ed.), 
Canada: A Geographical Interpretation (Toronto: Methuen, 1970), p. 59. 
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APPENDIX E: CONVERSION TABLES 


LENGTH 

IMPERIAL METRIC 
Lanch d = 2.540 centimetres 
1 foot = 0.3048 metre 
1 yard = 0.9144 metre 
1 rod = 5.029 metres 
1 mile = 1.609 kilometres 
METRIC IMPERIAL 
1 centimetre = 0.3937 inch 
1 decimetre = 0.3281 root 

3.281 feet 
Tie - heer yards 
1 decametre = 10.94 yards 
1 kilometre = 0.6214 mile 

AREA 

IMPERIAL METRIC 
1 square inch = 6.452 square centimetres 
1 square foot = 0.093 square metre 
1 square yard = 0.836 square metre 
1 acre = 0.405 hectare* 
1 square mile = 259.1 hectares 
1 square mile = 2.590 square kilometres 
METRIC IMPERIAL 
1 square centimetre = 0.155 square inch 
1 square metre = 10.76 square feet 
1 square metre = 1.196 square yards 
1 hectare = 2.471 acres 
1 square kilometre = 0.386 square mile 


*] hectare is synonymous with a square hectometre. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS FROM THE ECONOMICS BRANCH 
OF THE ONTARIO MINISTRY OF 
AGRICULTURE AND FOOD 


Agricultural Statistics for Ontario, 1978, by Statistics Section. 


Grain Corn Production in Southern Ontario, Production Costs and Returns in 
Essex, Kent, and Elgin Counties, 1976-77 Crop Year, by G.A. Fisher. 
Economics Information, June 1978. 


- 


Apple Production Costs for Standard and Size-Controlling Trees, Ontario, 
1976, by E.D. McKibbon. Economics Information, July 1978. 


Ontario Dairy Herd Business Summary, 1977, by Dairy Section. Economics 
Information, Aug. 1978. 


Physical Base for Agriculture in Central Canada, by T. Tosine. Economics 
Information, Oct. 1978. 


Winter Wheat Production in Ontario, Production Costs, Returns, and Manage- 
ment Practices, 1977, by G.A. Fisher. Economics Information, Nov. 1978. 


Burley Tobacco Production in Ontario, Production Costs and Returns, 1977, 
by G.A. Fisher. Economics Information, Dec. 1978. 


Price Indices Theory and Canadian Application, by G. Framst. Economic 
Research, Dec. 1978. 


A Survey of Custom Farmwork Rates Charged in Ontario, 1978, by G.A. Fisher 
and G.Cc. Paling. Economics Information, Jan. 1979. 


Estimated Cost of Growing White Beans, 1978, by B. Campbell. Economics 
Information, Jan. 1979. 


Estimated Cost of Growing Potatoes, 1978, by B. Campbell. Economics 
Information, Jan. 1979. 


Asparagus Production in Ontario, 1977, by E.D. McKibbon. Economics 
Information, Jan. 1979. 


Freestone and Clingstone Peach Production Costs, Ontario, 1977, by E.D. 
McKibbon. Economics Information, May 1979. 


Trout Farming in Ontario—An Industry Study, by H. Blum. Economics 
Information, June 1979. 


The Likely Effects on Ontario Soybean Producers of the Shift in the Loca- 
tion of a Soybean Crushing Plant from Toronto to Windsor, by M. Jaeger. 
Economics Information, June 1979. 


Single copies of the above publications are available on request from the 
Economics Branch, Ontario Ministry of Agriculture and Food, Legislative 
Buildings, Queen's Park, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1Bé6. 
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